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THE 'DRAM OF EALE' CRUX IN HAMLET. 

THE New English Dictionary makes no mention of eale 
either as a separate entry or as a variant of evil. This 
seems all the more strange, inasmuch as eale is found in most of 
the well-known texts, such as the Globe, the Cambridge, the 
"Variorum, etc., as well as in Bartlett's Concordance. Besides, 
as will be seen below, eale is the reading in the Second and 
Third Quartos. It is, then, not a ghost-word. 

In the light of Professor Dowden's recent interpretation, a 
brief review of this difficult passage may not be without interest. 
To show more clearly the connection I will quote from Hamlet's 
speech some lines immediately preceding : 

that these men, — 
Carrying, I say, the stamp of some defect, 
Being nature's livery, or fortune's star, — 
Their virtues else — be they as pure as grace, 
As infinite as man may undergo — 
Shall in the general censure take corruption 
From that particular fault ; the dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 
To his own scandal. — Act 1, Sc. 4. 

The last three lines have generally been regarded by English 
and American editors and critics as hopelessly obscure. Fumess 
in his Variorum edition devotes six pages to the various emen- 
dations and interpretations of commentators — all unsatisfactory, 
for the most part silly. Not a ray of light shines through these 
pages, only ' darkness visible.' Rolfe attempts no explanation, 
but gives it up with this comment : 'A corrupt passage, not 
satisfactorily mended by any of the countless attempts to do it.' 
Hudson, by an unwarranted tour deforce, makes the text read : 
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the dram of leaven 
Doth all the noble substance of 'em sour 
To his own scandal. 

In the Critical Notes of his edition he remarks: 'This dread- 
ful passage may, I think, be fairly said to have baffled all the 
editors and commentators. The Cambridge edition notes up- 
wards of forty different readings which have been printed or 
proposed, all of them so unsatisfactory that the editors reject 
them, and give the old text, apparently regarding the corruption 
as hopeless. There is surely no possibility of making sense out 
of it as it now stands ; and so far, I believe, all are agreed.' 

So the matter stood until Dowden's recent edition of Hamlet 
appeared. He did succeed in 'making sense out of it as it 
stands,' simply by construing scandal as a verb, so used four 
times, at least, in the plays : 

if you know 
That I do fawn on men and hug them hard 
And after scandal them. — J. O. 1. 2. 

and Sinon's weeping 
Did scandal many a holy tear. — Oymb. 3. 4. 

Her and her blind boy's scandal'd company 
I have forsworn. — Tempest 4. 1. 



When corn was given them gratis, you repined ; 
Scandal'd the suppliants for the people, call'd them 
Time-pleasers, flatterers, foes to nobleness. — Cor. 3. 1. 

Dowden's interpretation, then, is as follows : ' The dram of eale 
(evil) Doth all the noble substance of (out of) a (mere) doubt 
(or suspicion) To his (its) own (substance) scandal (degrade).' 

That ' eale,' as it stands in Quarto 2 (and Quarto 3 ) is for evil, 
is proved by ' deale,' in the same Quarto, for devil, with which 
compare Scotch deil. And so Dowden prints 'evil' in the text. 

The weakest part of this ingenious interpretation is the 
explanation of ' of a doubt.' If now for ' of a doubt ' we read 
'out of doubt' (undoubtedly), without doing violence to the 
text we get a clear and consistent meaning. 'Out o' doubt' 
was suggested by Keightley, though to the passage as a whole 
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he gives a different interpretation, and later in the Shakespeare 
Expositor (see the Cambridge Shakespeare, note VI) he con- 
jectures 'out of a doubt,' which Dowden, it seems, has accepted. 
' Out of doubt ' (undoubtedly) is a common idiom. It occurs 
twice in the first scene of the Merchant of Venice, and twice in 
one scene of Henry V(4. 1) : 

And when the mind is quicken' d, out of doubt, 
The organs, though defunct and dead before, 
Break up their drowsy grave and newly move. 

His fears, out of doubt, be of the same relish as ours are. 

The passage would then read : ' The dram of eale (evil) Doth 
all the noble substance, out of doubt (undoubtedly), To his (its) 
own (substance) scandal (verb).' 

Edward A. Allen. 
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